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PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 



A RECENTLY Purchased Draw- 
ing BY Rembrandt. — This draw- 
ing, which comes from the Rev- 
' eley Collection, has been placed 
in the center of the west wall in Gallery 
25. The subject is Saint John and Saint 
Peter at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 
It dates from the period between the years 
1646 and 1650 when so many of the painter's 
most famous Biblical scenes were produced, 
such, for instance, as the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, in the National Gallery/ Christ 
at Emmaus, in the Louvre, and the etching 
of the "Hundred Guilder Print.'' It was 
the time of all others when his drawings 
were most remarkable, and our drawing is 
worthy of its time. One is at a loss in at- 
tempting to analyze the means by which 
these swift, abrupt lines have been made to 
contain such an infinity of expression, and 
these dingy people have been transfigured 
with such resistless poetry. Were Rem- 
brandt's work to disappear with the excep- 
tion only of several drawings of this caliber, 
these alone would suffice to account to 
future ages for the veneration in which we 
hold him. B. B. 

Accessions in Arms and Armor. — A 
notable gift to the Department of Arms and 
Armor was lately made by our President, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It consists of five 
objects obtained by him during a visit to 
Rome in the spring of 191 1 : a North Ital- 
ian head-piece and four swords, each of 
these admirably representing the art of the 
armorer. 

The head-piece dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century and is an example of the 
deep, close-fitting salade, or barbute, well 
known in paintings of the period, but rarely 
seen in collections. It is of the form per- 
fected in Milan in the ateliers of the famous 

* The Museum possesses an ancient copy of 
this work given by Mr. Marquand in 1888 and 
now exhibited in Gallery 26. 



armorers, Missaglia, whose initial, with the 
mark of double proof, occurs in similar speci- 
mens. In this regard, however, the pres- 
ent barbute cannot readily be examined, 
since it is completely inclosed in a casing of 
velvet. This form of textile garniture is 
retained in but few examples of early sa- 
lades. It is usually referred to as of Vene- 
tian style, since it appears in the head-pieces 




SAINT JOHN AND SAINT PETER AT THE 

BEAUTIFUL GATE 

A DRAWING BY REMBRANDT 

of the doge's guard, where it seems to have 
been retained in use for more than a cen- 
tury, in many cases furnished with elabo- 
rate ornaments in gilded bronze. In the 
present example, the red velvet garniture is 
margined with galloon, and topped with a 
crest of gilded bronze, a demi-Iion rising 
from a crown. 

Of the four rapiers included in Mr. Mor- 
gan's gift the most modern dates about 
1625. It is in Spanish style with a solid 
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cup-shaped guard. The latter, however, is 
certainly of Italian workmanship, for it 
bears the signature of Carlo Piccinino, one 
of the later members of the distinguished 
family of Milanese armorers and sword- 
smiths. The hilt is, in fact, the most beau- 
tiful of this type which the writer has seen. 
It is boldly chiseled, showing trophies and 
combats, framed as medallions in wreaths 
of laurel. The chiseling is in high relief, 
carried out with remarkable delicacy in 
details. The border of the guard, which 
expands like a brim, is bent down so as to 
lie close to the margin of the cup, thus form- 
ing a deep crease which served to catch the 
point of an antagonist's rapier. This deep 
creased border is chiseled admirably with a 
wreath of laurel held together by fillets, 
a motive seen on other parts of the hilt as 
well as on the quillons and the branch. 
There also appears a mascaron, in true 
North Italian fashion, in the region of the 
base of the blade. The latter is of Solingen 
workmanship. 

Two of the long rapiers date from the end 
of the sixteenth century. One of them is 
Italian, its hilt richly gilded and decorated 
in a style of strap-work and medallions. Its 
pommel is of massive elegance, its design 
including a series of four-sided bosses which 
catch the light at many points. The quil- 
lons are curved, one forward and one back- 
ward, each terminating in a grotesque head. 
The guard is of annular type, a large ring 
arising from the base of the quillons, and a 
small ring extending outward from the end 
of the pas d'dne. The second sword of this 
period has a hilt gilded and richly sculp- 
tured in steel. In its decoration occur many 
types of grotesque heads, of which two with 
interlacing horns form the central ornament 
of an oblique guard. Its design exhibits the 
skill of the swordsmith, especially in the use 
of depressed areas, trenches, and perfora- 
tions, which give contrasts in color of 
great decorative value in the scheme of 
decoration. The blade of this sword is of 
a slightly later date than the hilt; it is 
probably French and bears the inscription: 
QVI CON COVES OFFENCERA+MON 
MAISTREOV SA DAME+ME FAVLT 
DE SON CORPS + SEPARER L'AME. 
The present specimen suggests the rapier 



pictured in Skelton's Meyrick, plate CVI, 
but is of richer ornamentation. 

The fourth sword dates about 1550. The 
blade is broad and bears the Toledo mark. 
The quillons are straight, the guard an- 
nular, the pommel flattened, large, and 
elliptical. The hilt is decorated with 
medallions richly gilded, framed by strap- 
work encrusted with silver; its general 
color appears to have been russet, against 
which a parallel series of close-set silver 
chevrons appears in bright relief. From 
its exquisite design and workmanship this 
rapier may well have been borne by a per- 
sonage of the highest rank. B. D. 




HEAD-PIECE 
NORTH ITALIAN, XV CENTURY 

A Marble Crucifix. — A marble cruci- 
fix, Italian, of the fifteenth century, has 
been given to the Museum by Mr. George 
Blumenthal. The piece, which is of consid- 
erable size, measuring 48 inches by 24}^, 
is not unfamiliar to the Museum's visitors, 
as it was exhibited for a time in the Wing 
of Decorative Arts as a loan from Mr. 
Blumenthal. The cross, as well as the fig- 
ure, is of marble; the Christ is nude except 
for a loin-cloth fastened on His left side; 
His head is inclined forward over His right 
breast. The sculpture is archaistic in style, 
but vigorous and dramatic. It would ap- 
pear to be of Ferrarese workmanship, prob- 
ably about the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 
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